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Commons would no longer submit to the encroach-
ments of the Crown. They had already petitioned
against the Spanish match, and it was the abandon-
ment of that project which led in the last year of the
reign to a revival of popularity for the sovereign.
Buckingham, indeed, who was regarded as respon-
sible for the breaking off of the negotiations, became
for a while a hero, and when James died, Charles
ascended the throne with some prospect of meeting
with general favour (1625 \

But the new king very soon proved to be a far more
dangerous enemy to the liberties of the country than
his father had ever been. He possessed very con-
siderable advantages over James. He was gracious
and kindly in manner, handsome in personal appear-
ance, irreproachable in his private life, devout in
religious observances, and, in short, as a man, could
inspire admiration, affection, and even devotion. At
the same time, he had a most exaggerated idea of his
position and of his prerogative; he was only too
ready to accept the slavish maxims of his more
extreme and servile courtiers, who endowed the
royal office with attributes little short of Divine.
And, possibly from these feelings, possibly from
some constitutional defect, Charles had an extra-
ordinary disregard for any undertakings which he
might give in his public capacity ; the only vow
which he ever kept was that of marriage, and he was
utterly incapable of dealing in a straightforward way
with his subjects. A promise from him was worth
nothing, if given as king, and, though he was un-
doubtedly anxious to do the best for his country, he